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^jjjfcFje] d experiences represent an important dimension of the teacher 
education curriculum* Since AACTE endorsed the field-oriented approach 
in 1976s several states have significantly increased the amount of 
required early field experiences (Robinson and Mosrie, 1979). The 
underlying assumption is that field experiences not only provide 
preservice teachers with a variety of instructional opportunities. But 
they_.also enable prospective teachers to better confront , 
psychologically and pedagogically , the realities of teaching. 

Books Byers and Freeman (1983) in a recent study on student 
expectations and teacher education » found , not surprisingly » that most 
preservice teachers continue to view "experience as the best teacher* " 
Given this belief that field experiences are the best source of 
professional knowledge, the researchers- wanted to determine specifically 
what preservice teachers expected they would learn from their exposure 
to the classroom reality^and to determine how those expectations^ might 
influence teacher educators, 

BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 

Research on field experiences is still relatively limited, Much of 

■i ■ * ' * 
the empirical work completed with regard to field experiences has 

focused on student teaching,. Only recently have researeherr begun to 

investigate the nature of the pre-student teaching component, 

Seherer <1979-) , for example, attempted to determine the effects of 

early field experiences on student teachers 1 self-concepts- and 

performance. She found that early field experiences did positively 

effect self-concept s but had little or no effect on the student . . 

teacners* performance, - Scher%r observed that preservice teachers with 



early field experiences "had significantly more positive sel f -concepts 
than the NF (no early field experience) student teachers by the end of 

v ) ,. " " ■ . .. 

student teachings whereas both groups had very similar self-concept ; 
scores at the beginning of student teaching" (pp* 212-213) . Sunal 
(1980) was also interested in the long-terra effects of pre-student 
teaching field experiences, but unlike Scherer* he found that early , 
' field experiences did not appear to make a significant difference in 
student teacher perceptions of role expectations or teacher behaviors, 

Southall ,and Dumas (1981) conducted a survey to determine what 
types of activities were expected of students during early field 
experiences* They found that fifeld experiences varied tremendously in 
content and nature with some early field experiences "involving students 
in actual planning and full-class instructions while others restrict the 
experience to observation and non^ihstruetion related activities" 
(p. 208) " : , 

Marso (3 971) found that students with early field experiences did 
perceive that they were more prepared for teaching than were their peers 
who had no opportunities for classroom instruction prior to student 
.teaching. In a similar study, Burton and Osborn (1979) used the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) to determine the .effects of 
early field experience involvement, They found that field experiences 
did have a salutary effect on the preservice . teachers * overall attitude 
toward teaching* 1 * 

Applegate and Lesley^ ( 1982 , 1983) conducted studies to determine 
' both the expectations and problems of cooperating teachers for early 
field experience students. In the 1983 expectation study, the 
researchers identified four factors- (1) expectations for field 



experience student (FES) behaviors and attitudes; (2) expectations for 

FES initiative and enthusiasm; (3) expectations for FES adaptability and 

support; and (4) expectations for FES professionalism* In the problem 

study (Applegate and Lesley* 1982), six problem areas surfaced? 

(1) problems with the FES 1 orientation to teaching ; (2) problems in 

understanding the partnership of teaching; (3) probletns with FES 

professionalism; (4) problems with the FMS attitudes and values; 

(5) problems with the FES f enthusiasm for teaching* and, (6) problems 

with the FES f planning and organizational skills. 

This investigation was conducted as a follow-up to the cooperating 

teacher research cited above and represents part one of a two part study 

on field experience students. In this study the focus was on 

identifying the field experience students 1 expectations. for early field 

experiences. The researchers postulated that if knowledge about what 

field experience students expect were available, teacher educators could 

structure field experiences that build on those expectations and 

possibly reduce the number of problems preservice teachers, cooperating 

teachers and university supervisors confront once field activities are 

initiated* Specifically, the research focused on two primary research 

questions: - - 

1 . What do preservice teachers expect to learn from 

early field experiences? * 

2* What .underlying constructs can be inferred from the 
early field experience students' expectations? 

METHODOLOGY 

The research design employed for this study was used in several 
earlier studies conducted by Cruiekshank, Kennedy and Myers (1974), 



Cruickshank (: ') ^ ti^at^ ;1978) * and Apple£atG and Lesley (1982* 

\ 

1983) , , \ 

There ' w^ic t\- w pj lea the data collection proems* The first . 

phase inclu\de a ^ he collier -i^on 6f descriptions from students* about what 




they expecrt to 1 r rn their field experiences. Three hundred and 
fifty-four ( _>5£ lesci iptions were recorded by 197 students enrolled in 
teacher prapsi . ion bourses from eight of Ohio's teacher training 
institutions ? Tfc^ colleges va^Tied in size s geographic location and were\ 
a combination of public and private institutions* 

Phase two included a sample (n-291) which was drawn from* the same 
group of Ohio colleges and universities* except two institutions were 
added to improve the representativeness of the institutional sample* 
Again the institutions varied in geographic location and size; six were 

private and four were public. Representatives from each institution 

■ ' m . _ 

(typically the dean or head of teacher education for private 

institutions and field experience coordinator for state universities) 

were sent approximately 50 "Field Experience Student Cheek Lists-l ,f 

(FESCL-1) forms" (total of 500 forms) and asked to distribute them to 

' * ■ ■ * 

students enrolled in a course with a field experience requirement* The 

i 

reseachers also asked that the forms be distributed to both elementary 
and secondary level students, From the 500 forms distributed , 291 

" ... r • < , , 

forms or approximately 60% of the .FESCL-l 1 s were returned and analyzed* 
Sixty-five (65) of the students were male; 226 were female* Two 
hundred thirty=nine (239) students reported having earlier field 
experiences* One hundred thirty-four (134) were college freshmen; 105 
sophomores; 41 juniors and 3 w^re seniors* 



INSTRUMENTATION " 

Subjects in phase one were asked to complete two forms which ealle 

for students to describe what they would like to learn about or do 

during their field experiences. The instrument asked the teachers to 

complete a sentence stem: 11 In ray field experiences, I want to ..." 

Each student was given two forms. A sample student response was: 

"In my field experiences I want to see first-hand how 
teachers discipline students* I've, heard about all the 
methods and T can't decide which will be best^icir ine . 
Maybe s if I see some teachers work with discipline^ ^ ^ 
p r ob 1 em s it wi 11 help me mak a up my mind*" ^ 

In phase two of the study the descriptions collected during phase 

one were used to develop items for an instrument entitled "Field 

Experiences Student Check List-l." Respondents were asked to indicate, 

on a Likert-type scale of strongly agree to strongly disagree* whether 

they expected particiUar experiences or skills from their field 

experiences* Examples of three items that appear on the FESCL-1 are 

provideTd -he low I 

SA A U D SB, * ■$ 

~ ~~~ 

1 . I want to see if I'm really going to like 

..■ ' teach^Lng. ff * >/; 

2 . I want to find* out hew teachers keep students 
!™ y interested in learning. 

3. I want to learn how to keep the attention of 
the whole class. 

For each of 57 items on the checklists preservice students provided 
information about their expectations for working in the upcoming f ield 
experience - 

ANALYSIS J ^ ■' 

To determine what pre-student teachers expect from early field 
experiences s an item analysis was conducted. Simple descriptive 




statistics wiit u *ed .to determine which items held most agreement for >g 



Students* These items or expectations are indicated in Table I* 



'Table 1 
Items with Mean 4,5 



1 tern 



Expectations 



I want to gain some -ideas to 
lesson?? more interesting* 



aake my 



Mean. 



4.71 



45 



I wa'fit to prepare myself for student 
teaching* 



4.63 



41 



49 



7, 



I V/ant to gain confidence in my self as 
a teacher * 



T want to find out how to keep students 
interested in 3 earning * 



I want to begin to develop my own 
teaching style. 



I want to know what is expected of ,me 
in the teaching profession* 



I want to get experience in front of a 
group of students. 



I want to learn how to keep the attention 
of the whole class, , 
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4,62 



4,60 



4,56 



4,54 




To determine the underlying constructs .that might be ^inferred from 
clusters of expectations, a common factor analysis technique was 

... = " ■ H •■' ■ 

employed . Following construction of a correlation matrix, the data were 
subjected to principle axis rotation to maximize the amount. of variance 
accounted for in the factor solution. Squared multiple correlations 
were used as estimates of communality. The procedures used were 
specified by computer package SPSS, 

Four criteria were used to determine the number of factors present: 
Cattell's Scree Test, the discontinuity criteria. Kaiser's Eigenvalue^ 
one, and subjective interpretability . These criteria suggested, a 
six^factbi* solution* That solution was accepted for final oblique 
promax rotation to produce a relatively meaningful factor pattern. 

Upon examination, the factors were named and described in terms of 

pre-student teacher expectations for early field experiences. a The names 

and general descriptions given each factor are provided below; 

Factor l i Expectations for Assessing the Complexities of Teaching 

~ ~- ; # Prospective teachers expect to develop a better 

understanding of their own abilities to perform in the 
teaching role /and to make some assessment, based on 
observations of "real" teachers, of their own pedagogical 
strengths and weaknesses* 

Factor 2 % Expectations for Modeling Prof essional Practice 

• . ~ Prospective teachers expect to discover the subtleties of 

successful teaching and to develop an in— depth ^ ■ V" 

- understanding of what it takes to be effective in the 4 

classroom. \fr "'' 

Fac tor 3- ;- Expectations for Acquiring Practical* Insights and Ideas 

_ Prospective teachers expect that early field experiences 

will provide them with an opportunity to acquire some 
practical and specific ideas for successful performance. 

Factor 4 ? . Expectations for Practi^.hg -Teaching Skills ;„..-- ; '"" 

Prospective teachers expect that early field experiences 
- will provide an opportunity to practice teaching skills, 

such as lecturing, and tp- test their decision-making 
abilities'. . ' 'jx^ '"- . V 



^- " 8 



Factor 5: 



Factor 6; 



Expectations for Underfitftnding Various Sehool and 
Classroom Settings ' • ' . 

Prospective teachers expect that field experiences will 
enable them to understand how different teachers function ■. 
in the same school setting and to see how different 
teachers react to classroom problems in diverse cultural 
contents » '. 4 

Exp e eta t i on s for Dealing Directly wi r^h Stud en t g 
Prospective ^teachers expect that early field experiences 
will serve as an opportunity to de§j directly with 
students and to work with students who have special 
learning needs. 



DISCUSSION 



. ..0 



. ■ m 



This study attempted to identify the expectations of early field 
experience students and group them into areas through -the use of factor 
analysis. Those areas or factors will now be discussed* 

The first factor related to the early field experience students* 
expectations for assessing the complexities of teachings Prospective 
teachers want to learn how' veteran teachers perform as they assess their 
own instructional strengths and weaknesses* They want to see what it 
takes to keep students on task and involved in .learning- as^they ' imagine 
or practice the skills they see cooperating teachers use, They hope 
through fiend experiences to discover more about. the profession and 
themselves as professionals, Preservice teachers also view field 
experiences as an opportunity to determine .whether ' teaching is the right 
career choice and to ascertain the degree to which they will enjoy 
teaching* ^ 

The second factor related to the prospective teachers 1 ability to , 
model professional practice, Field experience students want to learn 
how to handle the myriad details of classroom life* They want to see \ 
what is' expected of them as a professional teacher by observing a 
cooperating teacher and to begin to test » at least in a general sense, . 
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whether they can perform in accordance witjw- ts-hrfSe* expectations* They 
want to find the an s we r s- 1 b 7 q uestions like : How does a teacher organize 
a classroom for instruction? How does a teacher deal with the 
exigencies of classroom, life? /How do teacher-student relationships 
develop? And, what will s/udents expect of prospective teachers? 

.- Gathering ideas and acquiring insights into teaching constituted, 
the third factor, .Prospective teachers view field experiences as an ■ 
opportunity to se*e how teachers function and mere specifically they want 
to collect ideas and materials for use when they are responsible for * 
instruction* * Preservice teachers want .to- see how to discipline 
students, how to arrange curricular materials and how to deal with the 
unique learning needs of each student . They want to see what 
instructional strategies are most effective and to determine how 
students react to the various modes of instruction-,, Finally, they want 
to learn the specifics of managing student behavior and interacting 
effectively with parents, principals and other teachers. 

The fourth^f actor dealt with the field experience students 
expectations vis-a-vis the actual practice of teaching .skills* The 
first three factors dealt with expectations that were passive and 
focused more on observing teachers at work, The expectations in the 
fourth factor had a more active quality. Prospective teachers, expected 
that thev, would be able to begin to develop their own instructional 
style and to see what it would be like to stand in front of a group of ^ 
students, The expectations f ocused on' the preservice teachers *> ability * 
\to. actually practice what they^have learned. They expected to have - 
opportunities to- teach a whole class ot students and to practice some of 



in the eiagsesnof their cooperating teacher. In essence, prospective 
teachers viewed the field experiences as an opportunity to begin, making 
their own instructional choices, != ^ . 

The fifth factor related to the preservice teachers 1 expectations 
for understanding how education takes place in different settings. 
Field experience students want to see how students in different 
classroom and cultural contexts respond to instruction * By observing 
and interacting with a variety of teachers, prospective teachers hope to 
be able to understand how -they would respond when they have 
responsibility for teaching. Prospective teachers realize that they nay 
not be able to dictate the location of their first teaching assignment . 
Hence X they appear to desire exposure to roany different settings to 
facilitate understanding of how different students 1 earn and behave. 
Preservice teadhers also want to observe how certain pedagogical 
concepts, like team teaching, are implemented and practiced. By 
Observing many different teachers, field experience students hope to ' 
develop a better sense of how various teaching techniques can be used in 
the classroom, . 

Finally, prospective teachers see the field experiences as an 

/ ■ " • " 

opportunity to deal directly with students in their new role as teacher, 

Many have only been out of high school for a year (or less) when they 

have their first field experience. They are struggling to adapt their 

behavior to the new role and they want opportunities to work with 

students in tutorial and small group situations, situations that offer a 

measure of protection since the preservice teacher need only work with 

(and attend to) a couple of, students, not a whole class. They expect 

that such situations will not pnly enhance their own professional , 



growth, but also serve as a mechanism for helping students who are 
having real learning difficulties. 

The factors described above, of course, are not mutually exclusive 
There is a degree of conceptual overlap in .the emergent categories, 
'However, the groupings do provide a context for sorting through the 
mvraid expectations of preservice teachers. They provide a framework 
for understanding what the prospective teachers perceive will happen 
once they enter classrooms as field experience students. More 
importantly, they suggest to teacher educators that f ield experience 
students cannot be treated as though .they were a tabula rasa, 
Prospective teachers have a definite sense of what they believe about 

r 

schools and teachers* In the next section the researchers will suggest 
that the expectations and beliefs identified in this research must be 
taken into account if field experiences are to be truly effective, 

Implications ■ 

Preservice teachers • have high expectations for what will occur 
during f i eld 1 experi enc^s , As cited ^earlier Book, Byers and Freeman 
*(1983) found that along with student teaching, preservice teachers view 
early field experiences as the most important part of their teacher^ 
education programs. They perceive 5 , in "particular , fiAd experiences as, 
a time for learning what teaching is about and for practicing what they 
have learned in methods courses, - 

This research on expectations suggest that preservice teachers 
should be clearly instructed relative to the purpose of field 
experiences. They should be specifically told what to expect during 
each experience and what they will accomplish. Expectations that are 
spurious or unrealistic should be challenged in terms of the, overall 



purpose of the field component. Prospective teachers need to have their 
expectations carefully molded In terms of realistic teacher education 
goals. 

There is little doubt that cooperating teachers serve as a powerful 
'force in shaping the behavior of prospective teachers, Copeland (1979), 
Price (1961) and Seperson and Joyce (1973) have all documented the 
significance of the cooperating teachers' influence during student 
teaching. This investigation suggests that preservice teachers 
are expecting to look to cooperating teachers for practical ideas and 
insights. Cooperating teachers are viewed as a potential resource and 
model for practice. Hence, even when students are placed in classrooms 
just to observe "what kids are like," it seems essential to select 
placements that will engender positive professional role models in which 
prospective teachers can acquire the best possible understanding of what 
.constitutes good classroom practice, A 

Teacher educators may also find it useful to build field experience 
components around the natural inclinations (or expectations) of 
preservice teachers. Prospective teachers view field experiences as 
opportunities for "real" learning; they expect to emerge from field 
experiences better equipped to deal with many of the problems of 
teaching. When such expectations -are met, prospective teachers will 
likely experience a sense of satisfaction, When the expectations are ^ 
not met, frustration and disenchantment will surface. Though it would 
not be possible or desirable to structure programs to address all 
preservice expectations, it may be deleterious to ignore expectations 
that have a strong relationship to the preservice teachers 1 perceived^ 
ability to perform successfully in the classroom, 
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Finally* this study suggests that te:t< her educators should develop 
field ixperiencas that both compl emen t and build on the conceptual whole 
of the teacher education curriculum, Preservice teachers expept that 
field experiences are more than an opportunity to interact with real 
children* They expect that field experiences will enable them to learn 
about the professions both in a specific *and general sense. As a 
result* teacher educators should view the field component in qualitative 
rather than quantitative terms, A small number of quality, will planned 
experience will be more efficacious than numerous poorly planned field 
placements* 

This study has attempted to add the expectations of field 
experience students to the knowledge base existing about field-based 
experiences* The literature and this study suggests that field t 
experiences represent an important time of professional development and 
socialisation for preservice teachers, and r the nature of their 
expectations often serves to determine the extent of their growth, 
"Teacher educators who understand what preservice teachers expect will be 
in a position to modify those expectations in terms of extant program 
goals- Complementary studies focusing on the problems of early field 
experience students and the expectations and problems of university 
supervisors are being conducted by the authors as logical next steps. 
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Factor 1 

Expectations for Assessing 
the Complexities of Teaching 



Item Item - Factor 

Rank No^ Item ■ Loading 



1 49 I want to find out how to keep students * 800 

interested in learning* 

2 48 I want to learn how to keep the attention *795 

of the whole "class* 

3 47 I want to learn more about myself— -my own *769 

j strengths and weaknesses* 

4 57 I want to make sure that teaching is the .760 

career for me* 

5 56 I want to see if I am really going to 3 ike *747 

teaching, - — - 

6 46 I want to learn how teachers deal with [ .706 

attendances grades * testing and all the 
organizational details. 

7 33 I want to gain a better understanding of .684 

the special needs of certain stndentSt 
especially those with handicaps or 
learning difficulties^ 

8 52 =1 want to see how teachers establish and .675 

meet long term and short term goals* 

9 50 I want to be able to recognize my "weak ,644 

spots* 1 in teaching and learn how to - 
remedy them* 
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Factor 2 



10 



11 



Expectations for Modeling 
Prof essional Pract i ce 



If em ~ Item Factor 
Rank No- Item Loading 



] 40 I want to talk to my cooperating teacher 

about what teaching is really like* 



. 622 



41 I want to gain confidence in myself as a ,613 

teacher. 

. 4.3 _ -T want to hecomr m ore a c qu aj_n£e_d^w_l th _my_ -_56S 

future profession* 

12 I want to see how teachers make and enforce *546 

rules for the class. 



39 I want to see if 1 really have any talent 

teaching . 



,541 



33 I want to learn to recognize the different .527 
kinds of problems that teachers face during 

a school day. 

44 I want to find out how teachers organize ,521 
their classroom. 

45 I want to prepare myself for student - .505 
teaching* 

36 I want to learn about all the things .501 

teachers do p both inside and outside of 
the classroom* 

34 I want to learn how to deal with the ,490 
unexpected* 

35 1 want to see how teacher-student, relation- ,469 



ships develop* 



a. 



32 11 I want to learn what to expect of the .456 

students and what the students will expect 
of me* 

13 8 I want to know what is expected of me in *439 

the teaching profession 

14 10 1 want to become acquainted with a teacher ,424 
- in my field and see how she/he teaches* 



15 18 1 want to get over my shyness in the 

classroom* 



.364 
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Factor 3 

Expectations for Acquiring 
Practical Insights ana Ideas 



Item Item - Factor 

Rank - No. Ite m Loading 

1 22 I want to see how teachers work with .667 



parents V ~E n © P r in c ip al~ anir otTie r~~ C ea cHer sT 

2 25 I want to see how a school functions* .619 

3 17 T want to get some good ideas about how to .599 

control the students. 

k 26 I want to learn more about students 1 .574 

learning needs* 

5 23 I want to see how teachers discipline .565 

students. 

6 21 I want to learn about the instructional i545 

materials and resources available to t , 
teachers* 

7 20 I want to gain a better understanding of .531 

the overall duties of a teacher* 

8 27 I want to be able to pass on some off my .528 

knowledge to students. 

9 J 28 1 want to see how students react to *513 

different methods of teaching. 

SO 31 I want to learn more about the-dif f erent * 375 

teaching techniques* v " 
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Tact or 4 

Expectations for Practicing Teaching Skills 



Item Item Factor 

Rank No, ■ Item Loading 

1 32 I want the chance to teach the whole ,649 

class. 

-- * 

2 29 1 want to try out in real classrooms some -545 

of the instructional methods I have 
learned in my college classes* 

3 15 1 want the opportunity to practice class- .415 

room management skills* 

4 4 I want to get experience in front of a .405 

group of students* 

5 16 I want to practice making my own .400 

instructional choices and decisions, 

6 55 .. I want to test some of the theories I have .333 

learned in classes. 

7 24 I want to get experience thinking on my ,322 

feet; by answering students* questions and 
correcting problems*, 

i % 8n 30 I want to learn more about planning ,317 

realistic lessons. * 

9 7 I want to begin to develop my own teaching .304 

Style. 
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Expectations for Understanding 
Various School and Classroom Settings 



Item Item . Factor 
Rank No, item Loiding 

1 13 I want to see and learn more about urban *58Q 

or inner city schools* 

2 51 I want to see how inner city schools ^558 

differ from suburban schools* 

3 42 1 want to learn more about team teaching .411 

and how it works* - I 

j 

k 37 I want to work with students in different * 356 

grade levels to see how students change 
over time, 

5 38 I want to find out which grade level I *336 

will best at teaching. 

6 2 1 want to observe a variety of teachers *299 

in a school setting. 



m 



Expectations 



i or 



Factor 6 
Dealing Directly 



with Students 



Factor 

Item ^ Loading 

1 3 1 want to gain some ideas to make my ,537 

lessons more interesting* 

2 9 I want the chance to work with students .458 

in small groups* 

3 19 I want to provide help to students *325 

who are having trouble in school, 

4 54 I want a chance to work one^to^one with *255 

students , 



I tern 
Rank 



Item 
No. 
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